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When we say we furnish “Everything to build Anything” 
we're absolutely serious. For example we will supply all the 
necessary materials, whether your choice be brick, stone or 
cinder block, and a step-by-step blueprint for you to build your 
own Outdoor Fireplace. In addition, we have Easy-to-Build kits 
for making your own garden furniture. Go out and measure 
your yard now, dream up some ideas, and come in and talk ‘em 
over with us. Between us we'll probably be able to set you up 
for just what you want. 


N. Franklin Street Doylestown 3576 


meet 
pasis An Adventure... 


Get in the car and drive 
out Route 309 to a mile 
above Line Lexington. On 
the left, back off the road 
at the end of the lane, is a 
low country barn where 
you will find a selection of 
period furniture and acces- 
sories which some people 
claim are not even being 
made any more. 


Arnol a Snyd er oad it's well worth 
wttm’s director of news 
Hear his commentary, The Ranch 
“It LOOKS TO ME” Furniture Store 
Monday through Friday at H D I Matheld. Pa. 


7:30 p.m. & again at 10:35 p.m. 


WTTM 520 


Phone: Lexington 762 


THE NEW 和 


“Stor-Mor” Freezer 
Prices start at $289.95 - $3.00 a week, 24 months to pay 
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the amazing 


tt 


‘“stor-mor 


» DDD 


MODEL 19 
19.6 eu. ft. 
capacity. Holds 
685 Ibs. food. 


ONLY the Amana “ster-mer” Door Has 
Automatic Inventory Control! 
= =a ONLY the Amana “ster-mer” Door Has 
—_ 3 Adjustable Food Holders! 
te NN ONLY the Amana "ster-mer” Door Has 
© Automatic Full-Vision Light! 
“stor-mor’’ FREEZER 


e FREEZES LARGE QUAN- fS 
TITIES OF FOOD FASTER! fe SOME IN TODAY! 


e MAINTAINS ‘‘EVEN Let us scientifically 


select the Amana 


ZERO” TEMPERATURE! freezer size and style h d 
e OPERATES MORE ECO- fam pet, sited for you | antl” 
NOMICALLY! 


REMEMBER THIS... 
THE imona “‘stor-mome FREEZER IS GUARANTEED TO 
OUTPERFORM ALL OTHERS! 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC R&G) 


240 W. Broad Street - Quakertown 126 
Open: Mon., Fri. & Sat. 9 to 9 - Tues., Wed. & Thurs. 9 to 5:30 


contemporary (kon-tém’pé-r4-r!) [6], 
one living at the same time; occurring 
or existing at the same time. 


Studio (stū’dï-5) [ pl. -dios (-5z)], art- 


ist’s workroom. 


paintings 
sculpture 
pottery 
ceramics 
jewelry 
leather 
weaves 
glass 
batiks 
woodware 


contemporary 
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mechanic st new hope 


Our 
Mutin: 


Make New Friends, Keep the Old 
These are Silver, Those are Gold 


The Black Bass Hotel 


Since 1745 a friendly refuge for 
the wayfarer traveling up or down 
the river. Fine food and lodging. 


River Road, Lumberville 


Sugan 3071 


About Traveler 


THIS MONTH'S COVER. The photo by Beidler- 


Viken, Manhasset, L. l., shows Bill Levitt, 47, 
head of the world’s largest home-building cor- 
poration. He's now completing America’s first 


completely pre-planned community—Levittown, Pa., 
which will have 16,000 homes, 70,000 people. 
He’s in the spotlight on Page 11. 
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mi d H e z a a 
NAMA DZAPrHr dy YS 


County-Wide Service for Fine Household Furnishings 
Complete Suites or Occasional Pieces 
For Every Room 


Cushman and Wakefield Furniture - Outdoor Furniture 
Coffee Tables - End Tables - Lamps - Radios 
Toasters - Mixers - Cookware 

Washers - Refrigerators 
GE and Maytag Sales and Service 
AND don’t forget our Juvenile Furniture Department 


Cross Keys, Doylestown — Phone Doylestown 5611 
Open Friday & Saturday Evenings until 9 p. m. 


Banquet Facilities 
Are Now Available 


VACATION IN BUCKS COUNTY 
swimming - fishing - hiking - tennis 
golf - indoor recreation 
Reservations by Day or Week 
Write Pt. Pleasant, Penna. 
for information. 

Ray and Gail Faust, Proprietors 
Sugan 2099 


Doylestown 9364 


shiek House 


Vacation Lodge and Country Club 


BUCKS COUNTY ¥ > 
yaveler’s 
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A listing of Points of Interest in Bucks 
County open to the General Public. Any cor- 
rections, suggestions or recommendations will 
be welcomed by this magazine. 


Bucks County Historical Museum—At Ashland and 


Pine Streets, Doylestown. A large and varied 
collection of fascinating historical items from 
thimbles to hay-wagons. Open weekdays from 
8 to 5. Sundays 1-5 p. m. No children under 


16 admitted without an adult. Historical Library— 
Open from 9 to noon and | to 5. Closed Saturday 
and Sunday. 


Lenape Park, Perkasie. 
ing. Free. 


For picnicking and boat- 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—On East Court Street, 
Doylestown. The private collection of the late 
Henry Mercer, founder and builder of the Histor- 
ical Museum. Open weekdays from 1 to 4. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully reconstructed 
home and gardens of William Penn. On the river 
between Morrisville and Bristol. Open daily from 
10 to 4:30. Adults admission, 50 cents; children 
under 12, free. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill Street. Ice 
skating rink, picnic tables, fireplaces. 

Railroad Museum—On Upper River Road in 
Yardley, Edwin P. Alexander has a remarkable 
collection of railroadiana and old toy trains. 
Open Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p. m. 
Also by appointment. Admission free. 


Ringing Rocks—One & a half miles west of Upper 
Black Eddy in Bridgeton Township. Four acres of 
trap rock boulders many of which ring loud and 
clearly when struck with a hammer. In 1890 a 
Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley collected enough to make 
a musical scale on which he played tunes, ac- 
companied by the Pleasant Valley Band, at a 
meeting of the Buck Wampum Literary and His- 
torical Association. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon Creek 
west of Point Pleasant. A scenic picnic area. 
Closes at Sundown. 


Washington Crossing State Park—One of the 
nation’s major historical shrines, commemorating 
the famous crossing in 1776. On River Road be- 
tween Yardley and New Hope. The Lower Park 
is the setting for the boulder marking the embarka- 
tion point. The nearby Methodist Church has on 
display the famed Leutze painting of General 
George Washington in a big rowboat—from 9 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. The Upper Park at Bowman's Hill, 3 
miles south of New Hope, has picnic fireplaces 
and tables and a wildflower preserve. Also of 
interest: A burial ground for several Continental 
soldiers. The Thompson-Neely house is open only 
by appointment. Bird banding every Saturday and 
Sunday at 4 p. m. Bowman’s Tower commands a 
view of the valley. It closes at sundown. The park 
is closed at 10 p. m. 


Vsa (CALENDAR 


JUNE 4 & 5—Premier of “The Elephant's Track,” 


musical. Central Bucks 
Auditorium. 8:30 p. m. both nights. 


JUNE 5 一 Annual June Fete benefitting Abington 

Hospital. Fair, Horse Show. All Day activity. 

Elkins Farm, Huntingdon Valley. 

JUNE 7—Opening of “The Cocktail Party,” by 

T. S. Eliot at Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope. 

8:30 p. m. (For 2 weeks.) 

JUNE 9—Fashion 

We'come House. 

of Doylestown. 2 p. m. 

JUNE 11, 12, 13—Annual Bucks County Horse 

Show. Woodbourne Farms, Rt. 432, west of U. S. 

l, Langhorne, Pa. 

JUNE 12—75th Anniversary Celebration of Perkasie. 

Through the 19th. 
Italian Street Fair 


new folk High School 


Show & Tombola benefitting 
At Highland Farm, Rt. 202, East 


benefitting Athletic Associa- 


tion. Lambertville, N. J. Through the 19th, every 
Evening. 
JUNE 15—Trevose Horticultural Society meeting, 


Community House, Trevose, Pa. 8 p. m. 

JUNE 19—Joint Meeting of Rushlight Club of New 
England & the Bucks County Historical Society. 
2:30 p. m.: “Candles and Their Place in History,” 
& “Highways and Byways of Bucks Co.” 8:00 
p. m.: C. Malcolm Watkins of the Smithsonian 
Institute on "The Age of Experiment and Dawn of 
Modern Lighting.” Elkins Building, Doylestown. 
JUNE 20—Big Car Races at Langhorne Race Track. 
2:00 & 3:00 p. m. 

JUNE 21—Opening of “Time of 
Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope. 
JUNE 24, 25, 26—First 
Fair. Evenings. 

JUNE 26—Open House at 
new Girl Scout Camp. 3 miles from Quakertown. 
JUNE 27—Opening of “My Three Angels,” at 
Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope. 8:30 p. m. 


JULY 1, 2, 3—Last Weekend of New Hope Fair. 
Evenings. 


the Cuckoo.” 
8:30 p. m. 


Weekend of New Hope 


Camp To-Hi-Ka-Nee, 


ART EXHIBITS 


Clarence Carter, Milford, N. J. Exhibit of paintings 
at the Delaware Bookshop Gallery, New Hope. 
Through June. Open Sunday by appointment. 
Alan Galleries of New York will exhibit sculpture, 
paintings, etc. at Charles Fourth Gallery, New 
Hope. June, July, August, to September 26. 


Chef 
Fermin Du Pont 
(formerly with the Lafayette, NYC) 


| Revers Edge 


Luncheon 
Cocktails Dinner 
On The Delaware at 
‘Lambertville, N. J. - Phone 897 


Closed Sunday 


Chicken and Steak House 
EAGLE HOTEL 


Cocktails — 


Broad & Hellertown Avenues 


Modern Rooms 


Quakertown, Penna. 


Phone: 271 


Hours: Five until Midnight. Sundays, Noon until Seven. Closed Monday & Tuesday 


FOR ALL TASTES 


Dear Travelers: 


Here we are once more with 
our monthly letter to you, our 
Bucks County Listeners. 


Among our varied programs 
that come to you all day long 
is Mrs. Marion Granger's 
“FEATHERS ‘N FUSS.” at 
11:45 a. m. She brings you 15 
minutes of interesting chatter, 
anecdotes and fascinating items 
about the stories behind the 
stories about famous people. 


For you who love the classics 
we have a fine program of Con- 
cert Music at 1:05 p. m. 

Keep your dial set at 1570 
all day for programs that ap- 
peal to everyone. 


Cordially yours, 


WBUX 


JUNE, the month of Brides and 
Roses brings many visitors to New 
Hope. As you stroll around this lovely 
town you will recognize our shop be- 
cause we have a court yard out in front 
and on sunny days it is filled with 
baskets of all shapes and sizes. We 
are located a few yards up the river 
from the stop light. 


AYLA 
> 为 了 


hi Me >N 
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New Hope 3634 North Main Street 


EATING = 
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Being restaurants which serve good food, or 
which have a reputation for so doing. Other 
names may be added as we travel farther afield, 
meanwhile these have our approval. We shall 
appreciate both complaints and suggestions. 


Note: no liquor is served in Pennsylvania on 
Sundays. 


DOWN THE RIVER 


Delaware Oaks 一 Route 611 at Riegelsville. Noon 
to 9 p. m. Closed Sunday. 


Ewald’s Diner—Route 611 at Riegelsville. Every 
day from 7 a. m. to 1:30 a. m. 


Ferndale Hotel—Route 611 at Ferndale. Week- 
days, 8 a. m. to midnight. Sundays 1] a. m. 
to 7 p. m. 


Black Bass Hotel—River Road at Lumberville. Week- 
days noon to 2:30, 6 to 9. Sundays 1 to 9. 


Cuttalossa Inn—River Road, Lumberville. Noon to 
2, 5:30 to 10. Closed Sundays. Closes Dec. 1 for 
the winter. 


Logan Inn—Ferry Street, New Hope. Noon to 2:15, 
6 to 8:45. Closed Sundays. 


Tow Path House—Mechanics Street, New Hope. 
Weekdays Noon to 2:20 p. m. 5 to 9:30 p. m. 
Sundays 1 to 8 p. m. Closed Mondays. 


Canal House—Mechanics Street, New Hope. 12:30 
to 3 p.m. 6 to 9 p. m. Closed Sundays. 


River House—S. River Road, New Hope. Week- 
days noon to 2:30, 5 to 9. Sundays noon to 8. 


Old Cartwheel Inn—Old York Road West of New 
Hope. Weekdays Noon to 2:30, 5 to 8 (Saturdays 
to 9.) Sundays noon to 8. Closed Mondays. 


Volare’s—Old York Road west of New Hope. 11:30 
to 2, 5:30 to 9. Closed Mondays. 


Tower Tavern—River Road at Bowman’s Hill. Daily 
from 11 a. m. to 2 a. m. Saturdays to midnight. 
Closed Sundays. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washington Crossing. 
Weekdays 12 to 2, 5 to 8. Sundays 12 to 7. 
Closed Mondays. 


Jack Hansen’s Inn—Old Lincoln Highway, Morris- 
ville. 12 noon to 1 a. m. Closed Sundays. 


Pennsbury Inn—Off Bristol Road near Pennsbury 
Manor. 11:30 a. m. to 10 p. m. Closed Sundays. 


Red Lion Inn—Frankford Avenue and City Line, 
Andalusia. Lunch and Dinner. 


OP TH &o€ COUN FY 


Flannery’s Restauvrant—Lincoln Highway, Penndell. 
10 a. m. to 2 a. m. Saturday 10 a. m. to Mid- 
night. Sunday 10 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


Buck Hotel—Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes, Feaster- 
ville. 11:30 to 3 p. m. 5 to 10 p. m. Closed 
Sundays. 


(Continued on Page 9) 


THE 
RIVER HOUSE 


In New Hope, Penna. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
LUNCH: Noon to 2:30 
DINNER: 5:00 to 9:00 
SUNDAY: Noon to 8:00 


New Hope 3792 
Limited Banquet Facilities 


CHOOSE YOUR atmosphere when 
you lunch or dine here. The Grille is 
attractive and quick—ideal for the bus- 
iness man or shopper. Our main din- 
ing room is dignified and quiet. The 
Jug-in-the-Wall is our Bar and Cock- 
tail lounge, and lots of our friends 
like to eat there, too. That’s where 
Bob Brugger has his radio show “Lunch 
at the Doylestown Inn” over WBUX. 
We’re just below the corner where Rt. 
202 and 611 meet—at the center of 


your County. 


DOYLESTOWN 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


INN 


SUBSCRIBING’S EASY. Just send 
$2 and your name and address to— 
the BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


Dine at the “Small Hotel by the Wishing Well” 


WEEKDAYS: Noon to Three & Five to Eleven 


SATURDAYS: Noon to Eleven 


SUNDAYS: Noon to Ten 


Our Banquet Facilities are available for up to 100 persons. 


COLLIGAN'S STOCKTON INN 


Phone: Lambertville, N. J., 9890 or 9864 
WE ARE CLOSED ON MONDAYS 


at Washington Crossing, Pa. 
Phone Newtown 2277 


Guest Rooms 


SERVE delicious food amidst 


charming Colonial surroundings. 


Cocktail Bar 


Summer Garden 


Buffet served Saturdays - Noon to 3 


WASHINGTON CROSSING 
INN 


WHEN YOU’RE IN DOYLESTOWN VISIT 


ED’S MODERN DINER - RESTAURANT 


ON ROUTE 202 (WEST STATE STREET) 


“THE BEST AT ITS BEST!” 


Where Lunching Is A Treat... 
Goldie’s 


Diner & Restaurant 


Where Dining Is An Event . . 


ON ROUTE 313 AT 
DUBLIN, PENNA. 
WEEKDAYS: 7 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
SUNDAYS: 8 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
PHONE 4686 


EASY AS PIE 


Subscribing’s Easy. Just send $2 to 
the Bucks County Traveler for a full 
year’s subscription. It makes a nice 


gift, too. 


Bucks County Traveler 
Subscription Department 
New Hope, Pa. 


good eating 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Pine Tree Inn—Bustleton Pike & Woodland Road, 
Feasterville. 12 noon to 2 p. m. 4 to 8 p. m. 
Bar. Closed Sundays. 


Temperance House—Washington & State Streets, 
Newtown. 12 to 2:30, 5 to 8. Sunday 12 to 7. 
Closed Monday. Beer only. 


Lavender Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. 12:30 to 8:30 
p. m. Bar. Open every day. 


Vincent’s Warrington Inn—Route 611 at Warring- 
ton. Weekdays 11:30 a. m. to midnight. Satur- 
days noon to 9:30. Closed Sundays. 


General Greene Inn—At the crossroads in Bucking- 
ham. 12 to 2, 5 to 7:30. Closed Sundays. 


Stone Manor—Buckingham. Restaurant and Bar. 
Daily 9 a. m. to 2 a. m. Saturday to midnight. 
Closed Sundays. Dancing. 


The Barn—Buckingham. Lunch and Dinner. 12 
noon to 2 a. m. Closed Sundays. 


Dovlestown Inn—West State Street, Doylestown. 
Grill room 7 a. m. to midnight, Sunday 8 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. Dining room 11:30 a. m. to 8 p. m. 


Fountain House—N. Main Street, Doylestown. Break- 
fast 7 to 10:30. Lunch & dinner, noon to 8 


Bucks County Inn—N. Main Street, Doylestown. 
Noon to 8 p. m. Closed Sunday. 


Ed’s Diner—Route 202, Doylestown. Open day 
and night. 


Conti’s Inn—Cross Keys. Noon to midnight. Clos- 
ed Sundays. 


Countryside Inn—Cross Keys. Noon to midnight. 
Closed Sundays. 

Water Wheel Inn—Old Route 611. 11:30 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. Sundays 11:30 a. m. to 8:30 p. m. 
Closed Mondays. 

Pipersville Inn—Route 413, Pipersville. Noon to 
2, 5 to 9. Sunday noon to 8 p. m. Closed Mon- 
days. 

Goldie’s Restaurant- 一 Route 313 at Dublin. 7 a. m. 
to 7 p. m. Sundays 8 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad Street, Quakertown. Noon 
to 9 p. m. (Fridays & Saturdays to midnight, Sun- 
days to 8 p. m.) 

Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Avenue & Broad Street, 
Quakertown. 5 p. m. to midnight, Sunday noon 
to 7 p. m. Closed Monday & Tuesday. 

Perosa Inn—Route 309, Line Lexington. Open 
noon to midnight. Closed Sundays. 

Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. 8 
a. m. to midnight. Fridays to 2 a. m. 

Benetz Inn—Route 309, Quakertown. 8 a. m. to 
Midnight. Sundays 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. Closed 
Mondays. 

Trainer’s Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. Daily 
6:30 a. m. to 12:30 a. m. 


Washington House—Route 309, Sellersville. 


ACROSS THE RIY ER 


Colligan’s—Stockton, N. J. Weekdays 5 to 11 
p. m. Saturdays noon to 11 p. m. Sundays noon 
to 10. Closed Mondays. 


Lambertville House—Bridge Street, Lambertville, 
N. J. Weekdays: Breakfast 7 to 9; lunch and din- 
ner 11:30 a. m. to 8 p. m. Sundays: breakfast 
7:30 to 9; lunch & dinner 11:30 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
River's Edge—Lambert Lane, Lambertville, N. J. 
Noon to 2, 5:30 to 10 p. m. Closed Sundays. 
Landwehr’s—River Road, north of Trenton, N. J. 
Noon to 2 p. m. 5 to 8 p. m. Saturday and 
Sunday noon to 8 p. m. Closed Monday. 


“DON'T PASS 
THE BUCK” 


This is friendly advice for all 
those who enjoy fine food serv- 
ed in an atmosphere conducive 
to relaxation and good-feeling. 
The Buck Hotel features sev- 
eral dining rooms, an extensive 
bar and, during the summer, a 
protected outdoor patio. Pri- 
vate parties and group affairs 
accommodated. 


Plentiful parking space. 


BUCK HOTEL 


Feasterville, Pa. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


John and Ada Gonzales, Proprietors 
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NEW HOPE is a nice town to visit, 
whether for a day or for a vacation. 
We hope you’ll put our restaurant on 
your list for luncheon or dinner, any 
day but Monday. 


Tow Path House 


New Hope, Pennsylvania 
New Hope 3784 


SUBSCRIBING’S EASY. Just send 
$2 and your name and address to— 


the BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 


JUNE 7 through JUNE 19—Ilka Chase, Uta 
Hagen, Philip Bourneuf, Jerome 
Cowan, Richard Waring and Murray 
Matheson in "The Cocktail Party" 
by T. S. Eliot. 


JUNE 21—Edna Best in "The Time of the 
Cuckoo" 


JUNE 28—Jerome Cowan in "My Three Angels" 


NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA PHONE 3541 
The Theatre Is Air Conditioned 


This fine dinnerware is 
part of a complete line, 
including Pennsylvania 
Dutch motifs and his- 
torical references. We 
also design snack and 
bar settings, decorative 
pieces. 


All meds by Hand— 


Shown in these Bucks 
County Shops: 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 
Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton 


HANDCRAFT HOUSE 
Route 202 
Provincial Dinnerware West of Doylestown 


PENNSBURY POTTERY | ***s 


Mechanics Street 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania New Hope 
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LEVITTOWN, PA.: Negroes Not Wanted 


Negro segregation in Levittown, Pa., is just the same as 
it is anywhere else—only it's growing at the rate of 40 


‘white’ homes per day. 
By ALLEN WARD 


The young office-equipment salesman 
who came into the offices of the New 
Hore GAZETTE two years ago had just 
bought one of the first houses in Levit- 
town, the mass-produced community that 
now sprawls over a large part of Lower 
Bucks County. He was so delighted with 
his new home that it interfered with 
his sales talk. 

It turned out that he was from Phila- 
delphia, had been born and raised in a 
‘row house 一 and the prospect of living in 
“the country” with trees and shrubs and 
a garden of his own was the fulfillment 
of a lifelong dream. He was almost equal- 
ly enthusiastic about the built-in appli- 
ances, the beautiful bathroom, the feeling 
of space in his house. 

“And 


niggers 


“It’s sure wonderful,” he said. 
another thing that’s important—no 
are allowed to buy homes there.” 


This situation was no concern of the 
New Hore Gazette, a purely local pa- 
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A report by TRAVELERS editor. 


per, but after he left I did take time out 
to telephone the Levitt headquarters and 
confirm the fact that negroes were, indeed, 
barred from these handsome houses. “The 
people moving in don’t want negroes here,” 
the young man in the Levittown sales office 
told me, somewhat reluctantly. 

When this article was written (two years 
later, in April of 1954) both the discrim- 
ination and the young man’s reluctant 
statement still held good. In this huge 
village, which the Levitts like to call “the 
most perfectly planned community in 
America,” there was not one detectable 
negro among the 39,000 people who en- 
joy the benefits of a city which eventual- 
ly will have 70,000 people, eight swim- 
ming pools and recreation areas, 8 or 9 
schools, a $20,000,000 shopping center— 
and $8,000,000 worth of company-provid- 
ed shrubbery and trees. 

Most of the inhabitants of this suburban 
metropolis seem to like their ‘lily-white’ 

(Continued on next page) 


town the way it is. Ira Joachim, who 
was hard at work editing the weekly 
Levrrrown Times when the early settlers 
arrived, says anti-negro feeling is pretty 
strong. When the subject came up in 
the ‘letters’ column of his newspaper, the 
color-line was drawn by a majority of 
better than two to one. 


Levittown’s most popular community 
leader confirms this. Ohio-born Elbert 
“Al” Kohli (TRAvELER, December), a 
Levittown ‘pioneer’ who won the town its 
first political recognition when he was 
elected to the Bristol Township Commis- 
sion last fall after an independent sticker 
campaign, was asked recently if Levittown 
were against negroes. 


“It seems to be the general feeling,” 
he said slowly. “It may not be fair .. .” 


he added. 


Levittown, of course, is not the only 
offender in this  situation—which was 
brought about by the coming of U. S. 
Steel and other manufacturers now in our 
county—but it is by far the largest. Fair- 
less Hills, a big but far less attractive 
development nearby (backed by US Steel), 
also has excluded negroes. And the Bucks 
County Planning Commission reported re- 
cently that: “No houses have been sold 
to negroes ... in any of the other new 
developments.” 

The results of this ‘freeze’ have been 
interesting if only from a statistical point 
of view. In 1950, Bucks County’s popu- 
lation was 2.9 per cent negro. Today, 
with the building and population boom 
well under way, the percentage is down 
to 2.5. Across the nation, 10 per cent of 
Americans are dark-skinned. In other 
words, a totally unrealistic situation has 
developed here in Bucks County, which 
once was a major station on the ‘Under- 
ground Railway—where Quakers risked 
their lives and fortunes to smuggle ter- 
rified runaway slaves to safety in Canada. 

But the latter-day Quakers—and_ their 
friends—are not taking the situation quiet- 
ly. In 1952 a predominately-Quaker group 
formed the Human Relations Council of 
Bucks County which is, in effect, “ded- 
icated to the proposition that all men are 
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created equal.” They have ‘waited on’ 
William Levitt, president of the Levitt 
corporation, and on others in authority in 
an effort to provide just treatment for a 
minority race that needs the help of pow- 
erful men, 


These Quakers and their friends have 
many ‘practical’ arguments to offer in 
favor of democratic apportionment of 
housing in our crowded valley. Novelist 
James A. Michener of Tinicum, whose 
Quaker ancestors helped found Bucks 
County, spoke last month at a public sem- 
inar of the Human Relations Council in 
Bristol High School. He said: “Any evi- 
dence of racial discrimination in the United 
States is carefully searched out by com- 
munists and transmitted to Asiatic news- 
papers for wide-spread publicity. When 
I was in India on one of my three recent 
trips through the South Pacific and Asia, 
one Indian paper carried banner headlines 
about the Chicago racial housing riot—and, 
buried in the back pages of the same news- 
paper was a speech by the President of 
the United States that same day about 
increased aid and cooperation for Asia.” 


Novelist Pearl Buck of Dublin, whose 
‘Welcome House’ for Asian-American 
youngsters has done much to spread the 
gospel that people must be taken for what 
they are and not for the color of their 
skins, wrote recently: “When I walked 
through Levittown one day and saw hun- 
dreds of houses being built, all for white 
families and not one for negroes, I saw 
a straight line of connection between those 
houses and the fact that Communism won 
China away from us, that it threatens at 
this moment in Indo-China, that because 
of it thousands of American boys lie dead 
in Korean soil.” 

These are strong words—but it remained 
for Paul Blanshard Jr., an executive at the 
(Quaker) George School in Newtown and 
an indomitable fighter against discrimina- 
tion, to wheel up a really big gun in this 
battle. His weapon—government funds. 

President Eisenhower, Blanshard points 
out, has said federal funds won’t be used 
to “support or extend” segregation. But, 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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LALIT 


Valley? by Joseph Pickett 


At the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


PICKETT’S MISSING PAINTINGS 


The proprietor of the Playhouse Galleries in New Hope 


offers a guide to the missing paintings of Joseph Pickett, 


the county’s most famous modern primitive artist. 


By CONSTANCE WARD 


Somewhere in Bucks County—perhaps 
in your attic—there may be several fine 
primitive paintings worth much 
$1,000 or more. The paintings were done 
by Joseph Pickett of New Hope, a store- 
keeper who neglected his store to dabble 
with paints—and who, before his death in 
1918, had turned out some of America’s 
most interesting primitive paintings. Three 
works by this untutored artist hang in 
major museums. A fourth is at the Galerie 


as as 
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St. Etienne in New York. A fifth, discov- 
ered last year, is guarded by Trenton col- 
lector L. L. Beans, 

But what about the other paintings 
Pickett turned out—paintings which dis- 
appeared 36 years ago and yet are vivid- 
ly remembered by those who knew Pickett 
and watched him work? Collectors have 
searched for years for these paintings, 
probably would offer a good price for 

(Continued on Page 20) 


WHAT’S HAPPENED TO JULY 4TH? 


Once upon a time, Americans celebrated the Fourth of July 


as a day of thanks for our freedom—today were thankful 


if our ‘traditional’ auto trip doesn't end in a hospital— 


Ever since that day in 1776 when an 
old fellow in Philadelphia pulled mightily 
on a rope and set the Liberty Bell to 
clanging out the glad tidings of Independ- 
ence, Americanss have looked on the 
Fourth of July as a special holiday—unlike 
any other. However, a study of the holi- 
day, as observed here in Bucks County 
and in nearby Philadelphia over the past 
178 years, reveals that the “Glorious 
Fourth” has changed as much as has the 
American character. 

Briefly, the Fourth has gone through 
four stages, starting as a day of solemn 
speeches and reverence—reeling through 
a “gloriously drunk” period—surviving an 
era when miniature bombs brought an an- 
nual casualty list among the younger male 
population—and now has become a sort of 
automobile race, with entire families fly- 
ing in the face of disaster to travel on 
the jammed highways. 

All through the years, our symbol for 
July 4th has been the Liberty Bell, which 
makes up in tradition and national pride 
for its shortcomings as a bell—which are 
many and varied. Made in London in 
1752 for the State House belfry, it crack- 
ed the very first time it was rung—but 
proud Pennsylvanians, instead of returning 
it to England, hired a couple of Philadel- 
phians named Pass and Stow to do the 
work. They were pretty foggy about the 
problem but since the bronze was evident- 
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ly too brittle, they melted her down and 
dumped in 10 per cent copper to toughen 
it. It toughtened it, all right, but it also 
destroyed the tone completely. So they 
melted it again and added a batch of tin. 
This added a tinny clank to the tone, 
but little else. At this point the project 
was dropped as a bad job, and the bell 
was hung up again but seldom rang. 

It wasn’t until 1835 that the bell finally 
developed the crack known to every school 
boy (and which almost everyone erron- 
eously believes happened the day it pro- 
claimed liberty.) The bell cracked while 
tolling for the death of John Marshall, 
first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

For a period early in this century, the 
Liberty Bell made what might be called 
an exhibition tour so everyone might see 
it. But by 1915, it was found to be suf- 
fering from something called “disease of 
metal” and was taken home to be sup- 
ported on padded props. In that year, 
the nation heard its tones over a trans- 
continental telephone hook-up. It was 
struck three times with mallets and a re- 
cording was made for posterity. 


As for the Independence Day celebra- 
tions of the past, they were pretty solemn 
occasions. For example, in 1807, the 
Light Infantry Company of middle Bucks 
celebrated at the home of Jacob Hendricks 
in Plumstead Township—with toasts for 


eyeryone and everything from the Presi- 
dent to the human race as a whole. It 
was a stag affair, and a military one, so 
rifle salutes were fired after each toast, 
the number of shots indicating relative 
importance. 

The first toast—“To the Day we cele- 
brate, may each return of it revive in 
every American breast the love of liberty 
and independence”’—was followed by a 
volley. President Thomas Jefferson rated 
10 guns, as did the American farmer. 
Governor Thomas McKean didn’t come off 
so well. His toast—“The Governor of 
Pennsylvania, may his successor be more 
congenial with the wishes of his constitu- 
ents’ —received two guns, putting him in a 
class with “the fair sex” and Indians. When 
the company ran out of toasts, they fired 
a few volleys for good measure and ac- 
cording to a reporter on the scene, “sep- 
arated in friendship.” 

By 1836, Independence Day was less 
military, as veterans of the Revolution 
were passing from the scene. However, 
it was still solemn. There was a big cele- 
bration in Dublin that year, complete with 
a parade that (as a Doylestown reporter 
put it) “arrived at the green where a 
bower was tastefully erected and the Star 
Spangled Banner gracefully spreading her 
curling folds to every breeze, the Declara- 
tion of Independence was read and an 
Oration delivered with great applause; aft- 
er which the company sat down to a sump- 
tuous repast prepared by Mr. Thomas.” 

The banquet was followed by toasts. 
“Universal knowledge and education” call- 
ed for 12 cheers but President Andrew 
Jackson got only 6, possibly because he 
had recently fired Samuel Ingham of Bucks 
County from his job as Secretary of the 
Treasury. All in all, the company drank 
42 toasts before those who were able left 
the scene. 

Coming down to the 1850's, we find 
tourists invading the county aboard river 
steamboats. The Bristol correspondent of 
the Bucks County INTELLIGENCER took a 
waspish view of the proceedings, report- 
ing that “a company of gay and sportive 
men fantastically arrayed . . . paraded the 
streets accompanied by a large concourse 
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of eager and impolite spectators.” He criti- 
cized the town constable for not arresting 
a sword-waving drunk. And he reported, 
with evident satisfaction that an 18-foot 
balloon was advertised to’ make an ascent 
“but owing to mismanagement it caved in 
during the process of inflation.” 

By 1892, the Fourth of July was becom- 
ing a week of terror. Small boys with fire- 
crackers wrought carnage and havoc for 
days before and after the day itself—and 
each year the newspapers reported more 
casualties. This went on for more than a 
generation before public opinion finally 
brought it to a halt. In 1923, Morrisville 
had its first “safe and sane” Fourth with 
a big community sing and picnic on the 
island, complete with races and contests 
and a tug of war between the two fire 
companies. ; 

For a few years, the Fourth of July was 
a pleasant, quiet holiday. But it wasn’t 
long before the American people began 
to take to the highway to celebrate the 
day somewhere else This led to over- 
crowding, bad tempers and to a vastly 
mounting toll in dead and injured. By 
1941, the local newspapers were crying 
vainly for “safe and sane driving.” They 
still are. 


Meanwhile, at the present writing, it 
would appear that the Fourth of July cele- 
bration as such has pretty well faded out. 
A few years ago, the DOYLESTOWN INTEL- 
LIGENCER noted that on a rainy Fourth, 
only two business houses displayed flags. 
And in 1949, Quakertown, having chosen 
July 4th to dedicate the children’s wading 
pool in Memorial Park, celebrated with a 
ceremony whose climax was something 
called a “lollipop scramble.” This prob- 
ably would have seemed strange indeed 
to the Founding Fathers, could they have 
come back to watch. | —S. M. C. 


The late Austin Walter, whose forefathers worked in Durham's 
mines, is shown exploring a Rattlesnake Hill shaft, unchanged 


since its abandonment 46 years ago. 


—Easton Express Photo 


OLD MINES & GEIGER COUNTERS 


The third & last installment in a study of minerals, 


mining and smelting in the history of Bucks County 


By Sara MAYNARD CLARK 


The Durham Iron Furnace in Upper 
Bucks County, which had provided shot 
and shell for the Revolutionary army, pass- 
ed out of existence in 1789 and the ancient 
iron-bearing hills returned to the wild for 
more than half a century. It was not un- 
til 1847 that one Joseph Whitaker re- 
discovered the rich ore and bought 894 
of the original 8,000 acres. He set up 
shop at the mouth of Durham Creek, 
erecting the first two modern blast fur- 
naces in the county. Using anthracite in- 
stead of charcoal and horizontal blowing 
engines instead of the primitive leather 
bellows of earlier days, these furnaces were 
true forerunners of the huge furnaces re- 
cently erected by US Steel at the Fairless 
Works near Morrisville. 

Whitaker ran his company for seventeen 
years, until 1864 brought the end of the 
Civil War, and then sold out to two of 
this countrys most distinguished 
masters, Edward Cooper and Abram S. 


iron- 
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Hewitt. They were to own the plant at 
two separate intervals—and were to be the 
only ones to operate it successfully. In- 
deed, Cooper was such a brilliant engineer 
that ironmakers -came from long distances 
to study his inventions and improvements. 
He neglected to patent these and his de- 
signs became widely used in the industry. 


Cooper and Hewitt also owned the New 
Jersey Steel and Iron Company at Tren- 
ton, where the very first beams and gird- 
ers were rolled. And it may have been 
the pressure of this business that led 
them, in 1865, to sell the Durham plant 
to Lewis Lillie and Son of Troy, N. Y. 
In any case, the Lillies moved their plant 
to Durham, built a foundry and a finish- 
ing shop (the latter being still in exist- 
ence) and began to make “chilled safes” 
and bank vaults. 

However, the safe company lasted only 
two years. In 1867 the creditors took 


Mrs. Benjamin F. Fairless, wife of US Steel’s board chairman, 
christens “Hazel,” a blast furnace named for her at Fairless 
works near Morrisville. Another furnace was named “Nancy,” for 


her granddaughter, shown beside her. —US Steel Photo 


over and tried, unsuccessfully, to operate 
the business. Finally, in 1870, Sheriff 
Elias Hoagland put it up for sale—and 
Cooper and Hewitt, who knew a good 
thing when they saw it, bought the whole 
works for only $132,000. To illustrate their 
acumen, the records show that they made 
back the entire purchase price in profits 
in only four years. 

From then on, according to B. F. Fack- 
enthal Jr., late of Riegelsville, who pre- 
served the records, Cooper and Hewitt 
continued to prosper. The rich ore of 
the hills was mined and smelted and sold 
to a country hungry for iron and steel. 
And then, in 1901, Cooper and Hewitt 
sold out again—this time to John Jamison 
and Aaron F. Baker. 

Jamison and Baker struggled mightily, 
mortgaged the plant for $100,000, and 
then in June of 1908, they gave up and 
closed the plant for good. The equipment 

(Continued on Page 21) —SARA MAYNARD CLARK PHOTO 


George R. Wismer, 82, lives in a cot- 
tage overlooking the site of the Durham 
Works, where he earned 12 cents an 
hour and worked 12 hours a day until 
the plant closed in 1908. He says miners 
got only 90 cents a day. 


Next Door To Simple 


GOOD OLD DAYS 


Frank Baker taught the Durham Fur- 
nace school in his own inimitable and 
easy-going fashion back in 1877. The 
school was lined with lumber to protect 
the scholars from dampness of the walls. 
Frank’s irresponsibility finally came to a 
flaming climax, according to the Doyles- 
town Democrat, Jan. 2 of that year: 


“This lining being of boards, and also 
dry and handy, he used it for kindling in 
keeping up his coal fire, which at times 
caused the stove to become so hot as to 
endanger the surrounding furniture. On 
this day he piled on an extra amount of 
this kindling’ and it becoming too hot in 
the room for the scholars, he dismissed 
them, he himself taking to the outside 
also. 


“The building took fire, but no attempts 
to stay its progress were taken . . . he, 
whose business it was to look after and 
guard against such an occurance stood 
idly by.” 


CAREFUL 


As the genial sunshine of spring ad- 
vances, those accustomed to wearing flan- 
nel under garments are too much disposed 
to lay them suddenly aside. Keep them 
on till the east wind is no longer elab- 
orated: till the flowers are blooming in the 
fields, and a uniform atmospheric tempera- 
ture is established. A multitude annually, 


cre hurried to an early grave, in the very 
meridian of life, in consequence of not 
understanding, or by neglecting this sim- 
ple, but important advice. 

Bucks County INTELLIGENCER 


June 15, 1836 
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MOONSHINE 

“The Liar Henry Bachman once was on 
the Blue Mountain shooting. As he load- 
ed to shoot a deer, he did not know where 
he should quickly put his powder horn. 
The moon was just rising and was in its 
first quarter. Then he hung his powder 
horn on one of the horns of the moon. 
After he had shot the deer the moon was 
so high that he could not reach his pow- 
der horn any more. The people who saw 
it wondered what the strange sign at the 
moon might be. But as the moon became 
full the sign dropped off.” 


Horne’s Penna. German Manual. 


TRAVELER will pay $2 
for amusing Bucks County 


anecdotes—provided we print 
them. Send them to TRAV- 
ELER, New Hope, Pa. Sorry, 


we can't return rejects. 
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PERKASIE’S BIRTHDAY 


About 250 years ago, William Penn looked over his vast acreage and 


decided that a certain 10,000 acre tract in what is now Upper Bucks 
looked like good farming land. So he surveyed it, named it Perkasie 
Manor, and turned it over to a couple of other fellows. Some 60 years 
later, one Jacob Stout came along, found himself a nice home site and 
built a house which eventually was surrounded by a village. But it wasn't 
until 1879 that the people of Perkasie had their borough incorporated. 
And so, despite this long history, the old town of Perkasie this month is 
celebrating its 75th anniversary. 

A town of 4,392 people, which shares a boundary with the smaller 
borough of Sellersville, Perkasie once had a thriving cigar industry, now 
has a few small industries of various types. It has its own electricity 
system, buying wholesale from the Philadelphia Power and Light Company 
and selling retail to its residents. Sometimes it has money left over at 
the end of the year, has been known to loan it to the Borough. 

Besides offering the usual speeches and parades during Anniversary 
Week (June 12 through 19), the Borough also has joined to produce a 
handsome 200 page history of Perkasie. You can get one by sending 
$2.00 to the News-Herald, Perkasie, Pa. 
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pickett 
(Continued from Page 13) 


one found in good condition. Before 
making your search, study the fine “Man- 
chester Valley” reproduced on Page 13— 
and the three Pickett paintings reproduced 
in last month’s TRAVELER if you have one. 
Then, allowing for the fact that Pickett 
may have varied his style somewhat from 
time to time, you are ready to start look- 
ing for the missing paintings described in 
the following paragraphs. 


Mrs. Harriet Marshall Wentworth of 
New Hope reports the first. She saw him 
painting it when, as a child, she went to 
buy candy in his Mechanic Street store. 
“It was a painting of a horse in a field,” 
she says. “There was a wonderful sky 
with lightning flashing across it and the 
horse’s head was tossed high and his mane 
was flowing.” She was so excited by the 
beauty of the painting that she went rush- 
ing to her father’s friend, the late famed 
painter William Lathrop, to tell him about 
it. 

A second missing painting is described 
by Ethel and Donald Davenport of Lam- 
bertville, whose famous hand-loom shop 
was in New Hope at the time they saw 
it. This was done in Pickett’s Bridge 
Street work-shop. “It was a view of the 
town, painted from an elevation,” they ex- 
plained. “It showed a collection of houses, 
many roof tops. Mr. Pickett explained 
to us that he had painted it as he remem- 
bered it before some of the buildings had 


been torn down.” 


A third painting, seen in his shop early 
in the century, is not enthusiastically de- 
scribed. It was a brick building—not the 
one recently discovered by L. L. Beans— 
and those who saw it say the bricks were 
an ugly red with lots of thick mortar be- 
tween them. 

Other paintings, less clearly described, 
have also been sought. There’s a descrip- 
tion of a black and white painting of a 
fence and a big tree without leaves, paint- 
ed with house paint. New Hope owners 
lost it in moving. There also was a land- 
scape last seen hanging on a wall back 
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of a stove in a Mechanic Street house. 
Someone recalls a war scene of the Battle 
of Antietam. And there is said to have 
been a painting of a hospital, commission- 
ed by a Philadelphia doctor. 


There may well be more, since very 
few people took Pickett’s painting serious- 
ly while he was alive. New Hope at the 
time was famed for its excellent, highly- 
trained painters such as Snell, Spencer, 
Lathrop, Bredin and Rosin—not to men- 
tion Daniel Garber and Edward Redfield 
who are still bringing honor to the area. 
Compared with these men, Pickett was 
considered a rank amateur hardly worth 
noticing. But since he painted from 1902 
or 1903 until his death 15 years later, 
the chances are pretty good that there were 
several paintings just as good as those on 
exhibit today. It is known that, after 
Pickett died, his widow had enough on 
hand to offer them at an auction sale— 
but no one seems to recall whether any 
of them were bought before the sale was 
closed because bidding was too low. 


At any rate, it is clear that many paint- 
ings disappeared soon afterward. For, by 
1927, when the Independent Artists gave 
Pickett a place of honor in their first ex- 
hibit held at the New Hope Jail, his work 
suddenly became valuable. (It was at this 
time that the New Hope school sold the 
famed “Manchester Valley” in order to raise 
money to plant shrubs and landscape the 
school grounds.) But by then the rest 
of the paintings seemed to be gone for 
good. 


As for Pickett, the man, there is strange- 
ly little to tell. A fine looking, sturdily 
built man with a sweeping Kentucky 
Colonel moustache and a mane of white 
hair, he had worked briefly as a carpenter, 
had run profitable concessions at amuse- 
ment parks, finally made enough money 
to build a home on Dark Hollow Hill and 
open his general store. He was friendly 
with children, made out all right but not 
much better than that—and painted some 
charming pictures. You can’t say much 
better than that about any artist. 


ONINI 


For the past 40 years, the ruins of 
the Durham Iron Works have been in 
the process of being demolished. The 
walls above, which were standing four 
years ago, are now gone. 


old mines 
(Continued from Page 17) 


was dismantled and sold for scrap and 
the Durham Hardboard Paper Company 
took over the plant which has gradually 
been replaced with modern buildings. 

There are still old timers around Dur- 
ham who recall the days when the plant 
was operating. George R. Wismer, for 
example. Hes 82 and lives near the site 
of the long-defunct company where he 
worked for 22 years—starting at 14 and 
ending in 1908 when he was 36 and earn- 
ing $1.44 per day compared with the 
miners who earned only 90 cents a day. 
And Harvey Trauger, who also lives near- 
by, tells of earning 50 cents a day driving 
a wagon to help demolish the buildings. 
He recalls that the company, which own- 
ed most of the houses in the area, ordered 
his uncle to move out of his—and then 
dumped hot slag on it. Years later, when 
it was found that the slag could be used 
to make mineral wool, Harvey was driving 
a steam engine that uncovered the site of 
his uncle’s house. Nothing remained but 
the foundation stones. 

In the last months of the company’s 
operations, a steam engine, loading freight 
cars onto a Jersey-bound ferry, toppled 
into the river, carrying four men to their 
deaths. Sadly enough, this appears to be 
the most vivid of the memories of what 
once was one of Bucks County's most 
thriving and productive businesses. 


O NATIN 


Coming in 
from day to 
day are new 
fine imported 
and domestic 
furnishings 

(for both ladies 
and gentlemen). 
Everything from 
shirts to shoes, 


soundly styled and 


sensibly priced. 


The Clothes Horse 


of New Hope, Inc. 


Mill Brooke Kennel 


Sugan & Cuttalossa Rd. 


Solebury, Pa. 
Pick-Up & Delivery Service 


Separate Runs 
Modern, Air Conditioned Kennels 
Veterinarian Supervision 


Stud Service 
Red Miniature Dachshund 
Black Miniature French Poodle 


Puppies 


VERA JACKSON, R.N. 
PEARL BROOKS 


SUGAN 2261 


Champion “Toby” of Setterfield 
owned & handled by Charles Kieffer 


Grooming AT STUD: 
Trimming Top Winning 
Boarding Gordon Setters 
By AKC English Setters 
Licensed lrish Setters 
Handlers Puppies and 
Showdogs 
Handling at Usually 
Ali shows Available 


Svcamore Lodge Kennels 


New Hope, Pa. - Phone: 3735 
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WINNERS 


We're proud of the showing our local 
dog owners made at the Bucks County 
Kennel Club Show last month. Best in 
Show went to R. Kenneth Cobb’s black 
Cocker Spaniel, Ch. Mike-O-Relda’s Music 
Master . . . Our congratulations to Peter F. 
Murray of Beaver Meadows, Pa., on fin- 
His English Setter, 
took 
Winners Dog, Charles Kieffer handling. 
. .. Ward Chichester Green’s Pointer bitch, 
“Pearl of Trueluck,” took Best of opposite 


ishing a Champion! 


“Inspector of Beaver Meadows,” 


Sex . . . Mrs. Jean M. Hopper’s English 
Springer bitch, “Sunhi’s Gay Fashion,” 
took First Bred by Exhibitor . Mrs. 
George Wilson’s rough Collie bitch, “Rock- 
land Country Lassie,” placed First in 
American Bred Bitches Margaret 
Douglass Cardigan Welsh Corgi bitch, 
* took Best of Opposite 
Sex . . . Mrs. S. Allman, Jr.’s Dalmation 
bitch, “Lily in the Valley,” took Best of 


Opposite Sex . . 


“Swansea Cellan, 


. F. Alexander Frank’s 
Gordon Setter bitch, Champion “Windy 
Hills Doreen “B”,” took Best of Breed, 
Charles Kieffer handling. She also took 
the same at Trenton Ted Riley’s 
English Setter bitch, “Muffin of Leeside,” 
took Best Puppy of Breed, Charles Kieffer 


handling. Also at Trenton ... —C. & J. K. 


SHOW DATES COMING UP 


JUNE 5—Huntingdon Valley Club, 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


Justa Farm, 


JUNE 6—Delaware County Kennel Club, Rose Tree 
Fox Hunting Club, Media, Pa. 


JUNE 12—Greenwich Kennel Club, Harrison, N. Y. 
JUNE 13—Longshore Southport Kennel Club, Coley 
Town School, Westport, Conn. 

Tonawanda Valley Kennel Club, Batavia, N. Y. 


JUNE 19—Bryn Mawr Kennel Club, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


JUNE 20—Erie Kennel Club, Erie Stadium, Erie, Pa. 
Burlington County Kennel Club, Riverside, N. J. 


TRAVELER’S CANINE COLUMN 


PPB 2 


By Charles & Julia Kieffer 


This month we're introducing you to the 
West Highland Terrier. The average per- 
son will probably recognize him more 
readily as “Whitey,” the companion of the 
black Scottish terrier on the well known 
Black & White Whiskey label. In fact, 
this association has caused many to assume 
he’s a white Scottish terrier. This is not 
the case—they are two distinct and sepa- 
rate breeds. 

The West Highland White Terrier is 
one of several terrier breeds emanating 
from the original, somewhat nondescript 
Scottish terrier. This little white terrier 
was evolved so that he could be easily 
seen on his native moors where he was 
used to go to ground after fox and badger. 
He has great courage and it has been said 
of him, “No water was ever too cold or 
earth too deep for them.” Fabulous tales 
are told of a Westie fighting his prey to 
the death. 

According to notable authors and the 
Malcome family of Poltallock, Scotland, 
the breed originated at Poltallock and had 
been bred and maintained there for more 
than one hundred years prior to its ap- 
pearance at dog shows. It is probable 
that the lineage of the Molcolme dogs 
goes back to the time of King James I, 
who asked for some “earth-dogges” out 
of Argyleshire. 


The nearest breeders of West Highland 
White Terriers, as far as we know, are the 
Anthony M. Walters of Tyndrum Kennels 
at Pennington, N. J. They are a charming 
English couple who have been breeding 


U. S., Canadian Ch. Shiningcliff Symmetra 


Westies for many years. They have had 
their Pennington Kennel only five years, 
but love the Valley and plan to stay. 
The handsome terrier in the picture is a 
bitch they bought in England and had 
flown over. They are very proud of her. 


The present day Westie has lost none 
of his spunk and courage, and withal 
makes a charming and companionable pet. 
Less dour and self-opinionated than the 
Scottie, he is every ready to please his 
human friends and easily adapts himself 
to their sometimes strange whims. 

Definitely not a dog to be barbered and 
overtrimmed, his coat needs little care save 
a good daily brushing and a little tidying 
occasionally to keep him neat. His alert 
expression, and bright, dark eyes are fur- 
ther reasons why those who've once own- 
ed their own Westie become strictly one 
breed dog lovers. 
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The Family Shoe Store since 1868 


Gast--Qree-- Delivery 


for you of the Discriminating Taste who can’t get in easily 
to shop. Just phone us, and your Fresh Fish (brought in daily), 
fine meat and delicious vegetables will be rushed right out 
to you. 


You know, we specialize in exotic, imported delicacies, too, 
such as: Danish Cocktail Sausages—Turtle Soup—Enchilada 
Sauce—Antipasto—Sliced Papaya—Wine Jellies—Crepes Suz- 
ette—French Rum Cake. 


Leatherman & Godshall 


Open until 6:00 p. m. 41 East State Street 
PHONE: DOYLESTOWN 3561 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Nationally Advertised Brands for to pay. 
Men, Women and Children If you are interested, please consult 
X-Ray Fitting the Advertising Department, Bucks 


County Traveler, New Hope, Pa. 


Hinkel & Biehn 


Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


The Traveler is pleased to announce 
that, due to a remarkable color process 
that has come to our attention, we are 
now able to offer our advertisers the 
opportunity to show their wares in full 
color. This inexpensive process makes 
color available at prices considerably 


lower than anything you would expect 


Bush Pancakes 


Ever since reading about elderberry 
blossom pancakes in Harriet C. Anderson’s 
article in the Christian Science Monitor 
last August, weve been waiting for June 
to try them. 


The proper way is to make them on 
the bush, but as that sounded too com- 
plicated, we give Mrs. Anderson’s alter- 


nate orthodox method on a kitchen stove: 


“We cut the stems, holding the cluster 
of blossoms as close to the stems as pos- 
sible so the ‘pancakes’ will lie flat when 
being fried. The starlike blossoms are so 
clean and white and so wide-open that 
there is little chance of insects hiding in 
them. However, we inspect them care- 
fully, shaking them gently and then im- 
mersing them in cold water, one cluster 
at a time, swishing them gently up and 
down, then drying them by gently patting 
them with a soft towel. We make an egg 
batter, thick as heavy cream, and dip each 
cluster into it. Then we fry them in hot 
shortening, turning the pancakes as they 
become golden brown in the skillet... 


“Some folks think the taste resembles 
fried mushrooms gathered in the Iowa 
woodlands in early fall and in springtime; 
others think they taste like fried oysters. 
But oldtimers in Iowa insist that “Bush 
Pancakes’ are too delicious to describe.” 


CAND 
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Something Different? 
Try Our Frozen 
@ Chicken Pie 
© Chicken Croquettes 
@ Beef Pie 
@ Oyster Pie 


At All Good Grocers 
Where Frozen Foods Are Sold 


SURELY YOU’VE HEARD of our 
large variety of fine baked goods—we 
claim it’s the largest in all of Bucks 
County, and it’s baked fresh daily. 
Here’s where you’ll find it: 


19 S. Hellertown Ave., Quakertown 
Quakertown Farmer’s Market 

27 E. Walnut St., Sellersville 
Bristol Farmers Market 

Leh’s Dept. Store, Allentown 
Zaun’s Market, Bethlehem 

5 Fourth Street, Bethlehem 


Watch For the Monthly Specials 
at Your store! 


YEAKEL’S 
BAKERY 


SANDY RIDGE FLOWER SHOP 


We Will Handle All The Floral Arrangements For Your Wedding 


15 East STATE Street near Main 


DOYLESTOWN 4169 


Styled 


To Flatter Your Foot 


Cushioned 


To Pamper Your Foot 


PARKHILL Casuals and 
SUMMERETTES by Ball Band 
$3.95 to $5.95 at 


MOYER’S SHOES 
132 E. Broad Street 


Quakertown, Pa. - Phone: 956-J 


LOCATED AT The Center of 
Bucks County, where Route 202 
crosses Route 611, we offer you 
A Complete Drug Store with the 
finest of Prescription Service. We 
are also authorized dealers for the 


Zenith Hearing Aid. 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Prescription Brug Store Since 1874 
MAIN & STATESTS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Local Greyhound Bus Stop 


QUAKERTOWN LAUNDRY 
The Family Laundry 


115 South Second Street 


Phone 994, Quakertown, Pa. 


The Only Laundry In Bucks County! 


MIRIAM K. STEELY 
All Forms of Insurance 
Notary Public 
207 S. 11th St., Quakertown 
Phone: 711-W 


INTERESTED in presenting your 
product or services to our Readers? 
Write to Alice Ward, Advertising De- 
partment, Bucks County Traveler, New 
Hope, Pa. We will be happy to send 
you rates and other information on 
Bucks County’s Magazine. 


THE PEPPERMINT STICK 


An Old Fashioned Ice Cream Parlor and Sweets Shop 
Serving DOLLY MADISON Ice Cream 
At the corner of Ferry & Stockton Streets, New Hope 
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says Blanshard, the government—through 
the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Veterans Administration—is under- 
writing ‘white’ housing almost exclusively 
by granting mortgages and financing 
which, in effect, guarantee the builder a 
profit if he meets government specifications 
(and the public fancy) whether or not 
negroes are allowed to buy the houses. 
Usually, of course, they are not. 


To William Levitt, handsome and har- 
rassed president of a corporation that 
built 19,650 houses on Long Island before 
bringing a pre-planned  16,000-house 
( $200,000,000) city to Bucks County, the 
problem of discrimination is not a light 
one. He admits the corporation will not 
sell its new homes to negroes but points 
out that it cannot control any re-sale by 
present owners. He denies getting direct 
federal funds for his operations. And he 
says the problem of building “open” 
housing (i. e. open to negroes) is “always 
before us—and always under considera- 
tion.” However, he makes no promises, 
points out that the corporation must com- 
plete the 7,000 houses now in the produc- 
tion line “before we consider concrete 
plans for such a step.” 

On the overall problem, Levitt gave 
TRAVELER the following statement: 


“Generally speaking, our society has 
progressed to the point where the civil 
rights and voting rights of Negroes and 
other minorities are protected by law. 

The same does not hold true in the field 
of private housing. The reason is obvious. 
The plain fact is that most whites prefer 
not to live in mixed communities. 


This attitude may be wrong morally, 
and some day it may change. I hope it 
will. But as matters now stand, it is unfair 
to charge an individual with the blame for 
creating this attitude or [to] saddle him 
with the sole responsibility for correcting 
it. 

The responsibility is society's. So far 
society has not been willing to cope with it. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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SO 


A History by Deeds, of New Hope 
Part IV— 
aoe to Richard Heath 


EY ing by the river Delaware, 
岗 thence west 475 perches to a 
Í post, thence by the Great 
Spring land, in the tenure of James 
Logan, northwest 210 perches to a 
post, by a stone, thence east, by land 
of late Tobias Dymock and vacant land 
606 perches to a white oak tree stand- 
ing by the river Delaware, thence 
down said river by several courses 149 
perches to the place of beginning. 
Containing 500 acres. 

This tract was later called the Ferry 
Tract, after John Wells, who became 
proprietor in 1716 and established the 
ferry known by his name. 

For property and houses located on 
this historic tract of land, contact 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 
North Main Street 
New Hope 2828 
*Conveyance to Richard Heath for the 


upper tract of his 1000 acres deeded 
by William Penn. 


Have You Books 
For Sale? 


If so, send us your list and we 
shall be happy to advise you any 
way we can. 


Are there Books 
You Want? 


Send for our quotations and when 
you come to Philadelphia be sure to 
visit us and bring your friends. We 
have 900,000 volumes on display, 
through which you are welcome to 
browse. 


Leary’s Book Store 
Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Colonial Convalescent Home 


24 Hour Nursing Care 
Registered Nurses 


Reasonable Rates 


Our Home is ideal for the Elderly, Convalescent or Chronically ill person who 
wants a homelike atmosphere but needs proper nursing care. Our surroundings 
are most pleasant, our meals delicious. Naturally, we are State Licensed. 


1408 W. Broad Street Quakertown 1170 Quakertown, Pa. 


ARTHUR W. TREFFINGER & SON 


FUNERAL HOME 


“As Old as 1909 — As Modern as 1954” 


20-22 N. Ambler Street Quakertown, Pennsylvania Phone 247 


FRED A. REED 
York Oil Burners 
Heating 
17I2 W. Court St., Doylestown 
Phones: 5829 & 3729 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


Until it does, it is not reasonable to 
expect that any one builder should or 
could undertake to absorb the entire risk 
and burden of conducting such a_ vast 
social experiment.” 

Which throws at least part of the prob- 
lem back where it belongs—in the living 
rooms of Levittown and Fairless Hills and 
all the other communities where negroes 
cannot buy decent, economical homes. 
This writer believes sincerely that Levit- 
town would be a successful community, 
financially and socially, if it were inter- 
racial. But it must be admitted that, as 
of this writing, hundreds of re-sales of 
houses have provided no homes for neg- 
roes, a fact that tells of prejudices in the 
community which no poll ever could dig 
out. 

This brings us to a question. If the 
public is more to blame for discrimination 
than the builders, then why is so much 
attention focussed on Bill Levitt? Why 
is he under fire from the Bucks County 
Human Relations Council, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Color- 
ed Peoples, the National Urban League, 
the American Friends Service Committee? 
The answer lies in the magnitude of the 
Levitt operation. The company practices 
exactly the same kind of segregation as 
most other developers—but here it cannot 
be ignored because it is on such a huge 
scale and is growing at the rate of 40 
houses a day. The protesting voices say 
some of this technological miracle should 
be passed in favor of the negro, that inter- 
racial developments have worked else- 
where, and that Levitt could order it done 
here. 

Bill Levitt, who is a builder and not a 
reformer, says he can’t risk it. But he 
does hint that he might be willing to 
build an unrestricted village if he could 
find others to share the risk with him. 
And the impression I got in talking with 
him last month was that he is readier for 
such a step than even he thinks he is. 


Q_ 一 9 
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WE’VE SOLD Paint since the 
days it came in powdered form to 
be mixed with linseed oil. The 
BENJAMIN MOORE paints of 
today are a far cry from the old 
form. Weve sold other paint 
brands, but through our own ex- 
periences and those of our custo- 
mers have decided that the 
MOORE paints are the best on 
the market. 

Right now, were especially keen 
on the new Moore House Paint 
Colors. They have brought out a 
wide range of bright, interesting 
colors for both large surfaces and 
trim areas. They also have a new 
Masonry paint with a good selec- 
tion of colors. We’ll be glad to 
discuss these charts with you. 


d 
Crger'a 
HARDWARE 


New Hope, Pa. Phone 3552 


Please Feel Free 


to come and consult with us on 
any of your interior decorating 
problems. 

We carry an outstanding se- 
lection of Traditional patterns 
and materials. 

Our custom Draperies and 
Slipcovers are done by skilled 
craftsmen. And, in addition to 
our upholstery work, we also 
repair or make-to-order special 
pieces of furniture. 


HOLSINGER’S 
523 W. Broad Street 
Quakertown, Pa. - Phone 36 


SUBSCRIBING’S EASY. Just send 
$2 and your name and address to— 


The BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


Spend from one to two weeks touring the West 
Indies, Nassau, Mexico or Florida. Call or write 
us for the Eastern Airlines “Happy Holidays” 
folder describing these interesting tours. Your 
choice of the finest hotels plus Constellation flights. 


jam? | BUCKS COUNTY'S OWN 
WETHERILL TRAVEL AGENCY 


44 EAST COURT STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
& GERAGHTY TELEPHONE DOYLESTOWN 3154 


Hou Safe Are You? 


You are probably not as safe as you think, if you haven’t revised your insurance 
to replace items you may have added to your home. Building costs are high 
and replacement costs are greater than you realize. It is an easy thing to pick 
up your telephone and call us. We will be glad to help you arrive at the 
right value and the right kind of insurance to carry. Remember, we handle 
ALL forms of insurance for YOUR SAFETY. 


Bean, Maion and Eyer 


Monument Square 206 Courtland Street 
Doylestown “Insurance is our Only Lansdale 
Doylestown 4226 Business” Lansdale 4843 


YOUR DRUGGIST probably knows 
as much about you as your Doctor or 
Lawyer. He treats you from the time 
you come into the world, through 
measles and whooping cough, croup, 
the first shave, through your own chil- 
dren and your old age. You can trust 
him because it’s his business to take 
good care of you. 


Le Roy A. Hillegass 
The REXALL Store 
213 W. Broad St., Quakertown 135 


IF 
PINK HOUSE ee mee NA 


Means Anything, Call 


D. C: STONE 


For Registered Plumbi 
On Route 202, in New Hope, Pa. 5 a "Homing ae 


OIL BURNERS 
24-Hour Service 


Burwell & Louise Shepard Harry S. Stone, Reg. Plumber 
Tel. Quakertown 1028 


Fireplace Corner at the 


Antiques & Decoration 
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Book Review 


Old Kentucky 


DAN’L BOONE KISSED ME. A novel 
by Felix Holt. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. New York. $3.00. 


It is my considered judgment that 
Felix Holt of Penn’s Park has the finest 
ear for the American speech of anyone 
writing today—and that his view of life 
is so clear and honest as to rank him 
among our best novelists. His first book, 
The Gabriel Horn, was excellent. This 
new one is even better. 


Dan'l Boone Kissed Me takes its title 
from the proudest memory of an old 
frontier lady basking in the sun on a 
thriving tobacco farm in the newly-opened 
territory of Western Kentucky. But it is 
far from a nostalgic novel. The people 
who lived in and around the little town 
of Calvary, Ky., were proud of their 
pioneer leaders but more concerned with 
the present price of tobacco and their 
future in an expanding country. They 
were concerned, too, with loving and jok- 
ing and drinking and brawling—just like 
people anywhere. 


And somehow Felix Holt has managed 
to show them as people—life-sized, recog- 
nizeable and understandable. Even the 
minor characters in this story—even the 
crowd in a barroom watching a fight— 
walk right up and talk to you. And when, 
at the end, major changes occur in many 
lives—all in one crowded, busy market day 
—the reader is acutely interested in each. 


I have no intention of telling the story 
of this novel—it took Felix two years to do 
it. But I would like to say that after 
reading it, I knew the country around 
Calvary, Ky., so well that I could hear 
birds he didn’t describe and wander along 
dusty streets he never even hinted were 
there. There’s a lot of room in this novel. 


—Allen Ward 
CA a) 
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34 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
June 1, 1954. 


Mr. Z. J. Crowler, 
Medium Town, 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Crowler: 


| am happy to report that your special 
FM console is ready. Please let us know 
what time to deliver it to your house. 


Every time one of these instruments 
goes out of our store, an extra feeling 
of pleasure goes with it, knowing that 
another family will have the privileges 
of extra fine, static-free tone and re- 
production that only FM can give. 


You were wise, | feel to get the extra 
little table model for use upstairs. I’m 
glad to know how much you all are en- 
joying it. 


Sincerely yours, 


Louis Pearlman 


The Cultural Center for Bucks County 
is New Hope, and 
The Cultural Center for New Hope is 


The Delaware 
Bookshop 


Japanese Household Objects 
Fine Paintings, Good Records 


The Best in Books 
New Hope 3762 


Ferry Street 


GARDY’S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Fine Furniture & House Furnishings 


orer SRE MRE RCI IED ARI NS 


In our many separate display 
rooms, you will find excellent 
furnishings for your home— 
such as solid maple, mahogany 
and cherry furniture by Kling 
and Lewisburg—carpets by Lee 
& Magee. 

We're open from 8:30 to 5:30 
weekdays, and until 9:30 p. m. 
on Saturdays. You'll find plen- 
ty of parking, too, at— 

266 South Main Street 
DOYLESTOWN 


Guvvs FURNITURE STORE 


Insured Savings 


Home Loans 


Personal Service 


Doylestown Federal Savings & Loan Association 


17 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Doylestown 4554 


Hartman Insurance 


Ray Z. and Lee W. 


All Forms of Insurance 


211 W. Broad St., 
Phone 224 


Quakertown, Pa. 
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OLD CURES 


handed down from mother to 
daughter many years ago, are frequent- 
ly proving to have basic ingredients 
that contain today’s miracle drugs. 

Always go to a reliable Prescription 
Pharmacist to have your Doctor’s pre- 
scriptions filled. 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street, Doylestown 4666 
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Cigar Makers 


Cigarmaking in its crude form dates 
back more than two hundred years in up- 
per Bucks County. In every Pennsylvania 
Dutch settlement in the county there was 
a cigar shop, at one time. It provided 
additional income to many famers during 
the winter months. A room was set aside 
where the farmers, and even the members 
of their families, made stogies, long thin 
cigars without a head and with a twisted 
end. Some farmers raised their own tobac- 
co (of inferior quality ). 


Tobacco had to be cured by a process 
of sweating. (To hasten the process of 
curing, many of the farmers packed the 
tobacco in boxes and buried them in 
horse manure for about ten weeks.) The 
stogies when finished were tied in bundles 
and traded to the cross roads country 
store keepers for staples the farmers need- 
cd. The storekeepers sold them two for 
a penny. This was before the day of the 
tobacco revenue tax. 


Full time shops gradually appeared. 
Where fewer than five were employed 
they were known as buckeye shops. Why? 
I have been unable to learn from some 
old timers who remember them. (A buck- 
eye is a horse chestnut, a large chestnut, 
reddish brown in color. My grandfather 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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SPICE CHEST RADIO 


We cordially invite you to see and 
hear this fine Guild Radio, encased 
in its handsome, hand finished, repro- 
duction of an old fashioned spice 
chest. It’s at The Tinjan Shop, on 
Bridge St., New Hope. The girls will 
be glad to show it to you and take 
your order if you wish. The speaker 
grill cloth with a Grandma Moses pat- 
tern is optional. The Price: $54.50 
with paneled doors; $59.50 with shut- 
tered doors. (In Philadelphia, they are 
at the Air-Tone Sound & Recording 
Company, 1527 Chestnut Street.) 


HOW'S THE SWIMMING? 
The Water in Your Pool Should Be 


as Clear and Pure as the 
Water you Drink 
Treat it by Know-How, 
Not by Guess-How 


EDWIN HARRINGTON 
Agricultural Chemist 
Carversville, Pa. - Sugan 2336 


WATER ANALYSIS For 


pools - ponds - wells - springs - streams 


This Issue of The 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


is a sample of our work 


B 
Gardy Printing Co. 
28 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 4369 


assets over $5,700,000.00 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


We have a 50 piece Imported Royal Staffordshire Dinner Set 
Available in Five Patterns for $19.95 


Second St. Pike (Route 232) Southampton 


Phone Elmwood 7-1010 


Edward J. Dorney 
CABINET CO. 


Kitchen Planning 
and Building 


We plan and build everything 
for your kitchen including 
floor and wall installation, and 
designing birch kitchen cabi- 
nets and knotty pine cabinets. 
Let us build you the kitchen 
you’ve always wanted. 


650 E. Broad Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone 621 


HOT WEATHER Suggestions 
for Ladies and Children 


Sunsuits 
Pinafores 
Polo Shirts 
Shorts 
Dungarees 
Creepers 
Overalls 
Halters 
Shirts 


Deaterlys 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
215 W. Broad Street, 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
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always carried one in his pants pocket to 
discourage rheumatism. So did many 
other oldsters. ) 
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As the industry grew, so did the size 
of the factories. Salesmen from the leaf 
tobacco houses in Philadelphia made reg- 
ular weekly trips with horse and buggy, 
carrying samples of leaf tobacco to sell to 
Bucks County factories. 

Otto Eisenlohr and Brothers, of Phila- 
delphia, started a small factory in Sellers- 
ville in 1870. Eisenlohr contracted with 
Harrison Fluck, who operated a small fac- 
tory 2% miles below Quakertown, near the 
Temperance House, to manufacture the 
first famous Henrietta 10 cent cigar. 

Later Eisenlohr built factories in Soud- 
erton, East Greenville, Lancaster, Reading 
and York, all Pennsylvania Dutch towns. 


* kod 党 


The largest selling 5 cent cigar in Amer- 
ica was first made in Bucks County. It 
was the Cinco and was sold from Maine 
to California. Although a lot of wags re- 
ferred to the Cinco as the “Stinko,” it 
maintained its lead as the most popular 
5 cent cigar in America. It is told that 
after smoking a Cinco cigar, Vice President 
Tom Marshall made his famous remark 
“What this country needs is a good five 
cent cigar.” 


o o kad 


Cigar makers were paid by the number 
of cigars they made. They were on their 
own. Many came to the shops, worked 
several hours, were paid immediately and 
left for liquid refreshments and returned 
the next day. The work attracted every 
type, men and women, intellectuals, mu- 


sicians, school teachers, steady workers 
and tramps. [I'll tell you about them next 
month. 


Until then, smoke a Cinco—if you can 
find one. 


—Henry L. Freking 
UNIEN 
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HOWARD S. ELLIS 


County-Wide Service 
Linoleum 
Asphalt Tile 
Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 
Venetian Blinds 
Window Shades 


51 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Doylestown 4552 


NO F EC iEn 
TO ALL CHURCH OFFICIALS: 

We are in a position to sell a high 
fidelity 16MM sound projector to 
church organizations for $350 and up. 
We also have slide and film strip pro- 
jectors at very attractive prices, and 
tape recorders starting at $139. You 
will find a complete line and full 
service here for Home Movie Equip- 
ment, as well as all makes of regular 
Cameras. 

Moreover, we carry: 

Royal Portable Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Safe Guard Check Writers 


MAUGERI 


CAMERA SHOP 
17 S. Third Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone: Quakertown 294 


The LINOTYPE WORK 
IN THE TRAVELER 
IS BY 


New Era 


Typesetting Service 
Modern Type Faces 
71 S. Main St. Phone 670 
Lambertville, N. J. 


< CLAS STPIED 


ANIMALS 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


MEADOWLARK BEAGLES. AKC registered. Estab- 
lished in 1900. 1 Grant Avenue, Lambertville, N. J. 
—WELLING C. HOWELL, VMD. 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS. AKC Registered. 


Puppies and Stud Service available. Trimming 
and grooming. Phone: New Hope 2352. 
—NANCY TOMS. 


GREAT DANES—Honey Hollow Kennels. AKC regi- 
stered puppies available. Boarding. Chalfont, 
Pa. Phone: Lexington 890. 


GERMAN SHEPHERD Puppies For Sale. Four months 
old, top blood line, champion stock. Waldenmark 
Kennel, Reg. Margrit V. Fischer, RD 2, Newtown, 
Bucks County, Pa. 


POODLES & DACHSHUNDS—Sweetbrier Kennels. 
Puppies and stud service. Clipping. River Rd., 
Washington Crossing, Pa. Phone: New Hope 3310. 


SETTERS—Banshire Kennels. Owner, F. Alexander 
Frank. Orders for puppies taken by handler & 
agent, C. M. Kieffer, New Hope 3735. 


ANTIQUES 


A GENERAL LINE of carefully selected Good An- 
tiques, sensibly priced. Lambertville Shop, corner 
of Bridge & Main Streets, telephone 265. New 
Hope shop by appointment. Closd Sundays. 

—GRACE D. WILSON-LAVERY 


GIFTS FOR ALL Occasions. Items of beauty for 
home and garden. —QUAKER DISPLAY MART, Route 
309 at W. Broad Street, Quakertown. Phone: 770. 


COMPARE Handcraft House with any larger shop 
—Handcraft House is smaller! Route 202, 4 miles 
west of Doylestown. Doylestown 3796. 

—Russ ‘n Esther Friend 


AUTOMOTIVE 


FINE FOREIGN CARS and Motorcycles. MG, Jaguar, 
Austin, Healy, Volkswagen, etc. Sales, Service, 
Parts. We're at 2936 Easton Road, Rt. 611, Hor- 
sham, Pa. Daily Nine to Nine, Saturday and 
Sunday One to Five. Phone: Osborne 5-1100. 

—GEORGE K. MAGINNISS. 


GARDENING 


| LIVE OVER by the river and represent one of the 
finest landscaping firms in the country. At your 
request, | will come and discuss your planting 
problems, make suggestions, and if you wish, take 
your order for roses, shrubs, trees, etc., for your 
landscaping. Box 421, New Hope, Pa. 
—GEORGE SHEPHERD. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


AUTHENTICATED Early American Antiques. 485 N. 
Main Street, Route 611, Doylestown, Pa. Phone 
Doylestown 4394. —RUTH G. BLISS. 


“THE BARN” ANTIQUES. 
spun linens, Woolen  coverlets, China, Glass, 
Wrought iron, Pottery, Copper, Brass, Pewter, 
Handcarved woodenware. Foot of Ferry Street, 
New Hope, Pa. Phone: 3509. 一 DELLA M. CLARK. 


Fine Primitives, Home- 


PINK HOUSE. Decorative antiques both formal & 
primitive for collector and dealer. (Fabrics & 
Lampshades.) On Route 202, center of New Hope, 
Pa. Phone: 3302. 一 THE SHEPARDS. 


BUCKS COUNTY’S LARGEST glass collection. Also 
local, early American antiques, furniture and bric- 
a-brac. The General Greene Inn, Buckingham, Pa. 


Phone: 2981. —EDNA’S ANTIQUE SHOP. 
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THE ADVICE of a Master Plumber, the use of his 
tools, are yours to help you in your own building. 
Due to an accident cannot go out on own jobs, 
but happy to instruct and rent tools to folks 


doing their own work. An amateur can make 
grievous errors in plumbing. Phone Doylestown 
5844. 


TREE SERVICE. 
doctored or removed. 


Call us if you want trees trimmed, 
ALSO fences erected. Locust 


posts and poles any length. Standing timber 
bought. 一 ED SCHILLER, Lambertville, N. J. 
956-R-1. 


BLYTHE CONTRACTORS—Excavating, grading, black 
top paving, rental of heavy equipment. 
—Call Doylestown 5669, 


» > the trend is ancient greek 


The poetic loveliness of ancient Greece, as recreated by master 
craftsmen for today’s homes. Exciting 1 new accents for any decor. These 
hand-crafted adaptations of ape : 
authentic early Greek de- 
signs are exclusively im- 
ported directly from the 
kilns of Kerameikos, 
Greece. 


13” plate with horses, Argos 
Brown, Antique Rose $7.95 


12” plate with goddess, Moss 
Green, Cypress Earth Brown 


$4.95 
Small coasters or ashtrays, in 
sets of three $2.95 


All prices postpaid. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s 
Money Back Guarantee. 


DEVELOPMENT CORP. FIVE NEW YORK l6, N. Y. 


Now 


you can vacation in your own 

back yard. And this flagstoned 

barbecue will certainly cost you 
less! We will finance. 
Stone for Anything Permanent 

Roofs - Walks - Terraces - Floors 
Vermont Slate — Building Stone 


Pennsylvania Flagstone 
(in all colors) 


ELWIN FENOFF 


Route 313 Telephone 


Doylestown-Quakertown Highway Perkasie 7767 


“No Job too Large or Too Small” 


Morton Tobias of Lahaska recently brought us the drawing you see 
reproduced above. It shows New Hope as it looked from Lambertville 
in the days when the ferry was still running—even though the covered 
bridge had been built. Local people can spot the building that is now 
the Solebury National Bank . . . and Dr. Flood’s house as it used to 
be . . . even the Logan Inn. 


Now, why do we print this picture? As a curiosity? No. We print 
it because THE TRAVELER believes you cannot understand your 


country, or your county—or the town you live in—unless you know its 
history. We think this drawing of New Hope will give the town a new 
dimension in the eyes of those who know it. We think every old picture 
of Bucks County we print—and every historical article—helps add this 
dimension of ‘time’ to our readers’ view of their county. That is why 
every issue of TRAVELER concerns itself not only with Bucks County 
today—but also with Bucks County as it used to be. 


—THE BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


